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Play in Education. By Joseph Lee. New York: Macmillan, 1915. 

Pp. xxiii+500. $1.50. 
The Practical Conduct of Play. By Henry S. Curtis. New York: 
Macmillan, 1915. Pp. xi+330. $2.00. 

Each of these books is an important contribution to the literature of play; 
the one on the biological theory and psychology of play, and the other, as its 
title indicates, on the administration by adults of the play of children. The 
two books thus complement each other. 

The first book, Play in Education, deals with the nature of play. There 
is sharp differentiation between the half-hearted, recreational play of adults 
and the serious absorption of the child in the activities which the observer calls 
"play," but which to him are something to be done in deadly earnest. This 
seriousness with which the child regards his so-called play-activities is a reflec- 
tion of their importance in the child's development, for, to the mind of the 
author, the play of childhood is the central factor in the mental growth of that 
period. The human child is pre-eminently the "play-built animal." The 
long period of immaturity is the opportunity for the direction and organization 
of the constructive impulses into the highly complex activities by which the 
ends of human life are gained, as contrasted with the relatively fixed types 
of activity by which the instincts of the animal are expressed; and it is through 
play that the gap between instinct and execution is bridged. This is the central 
meaning of play as described in this volume. 

The chief part of Play in Education is given to a detailed description of 
the characteristics of the play of the successive stages of the child's life. The 
ages are descriptively termed the baby age (from one to three), the dramatic 
age (from three to six), the "big Injun" age (from six to eleven), the age of 
loyalty (from eleven to fourteen), and the apprentice years (from fourteen to 
maturity). While there may be minor disagreement as to the limits of the 
stages, these conform to the generally accepted divisions, and there is so much 
individual variation that quibbling over exact dates is unprofitable. The 
only serious question to be raised is whether in the stage just preceding adoles- 
cence and in the adolescent stage itself the intellectual aspect of play is not 
neglected, as it is by the traditional mode of treatment, and the imagination 
and social elements relatively overemphasized. The book is written in a 
lively style, with many picturesque and illuminating turns of phrase, and with 
sympathetic insight into the child's point of view. 

Mr. Curtis' book begins where Mr. Lee's leaves off. It gives an account 
of the methods and appliances by which opportunity may be furnished the 
child to develop fully the play-activities which are suited to his capacities 
and interests, and which produce the best results in development. The 
fundamental assumption of the book, which is supported by considerable 
weight of evidence, is that the best type of play does not develop the child 
spontaneously, but that he needs every possible help from the inventions of 
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others, and particularly that he needs the direction and organizing ability of 
the skilled supervisor in order to make play of the greatest value and satis- 
faction to him. The various chapters deal very fully, and with all practical 
detail, with the construction of playgrounds, their equipment, the character- 
istics and training of play directors, programs and curricula of playgrounds, 
and related matters. In each case sufficient detail is given to make the book 
usable as a manual of procedure. As an example of the care with which details 
are worked out, we may take the account of the sandbin, which occupies over 
eight pages. The author's very wide and intimate experience in the organiza- 
tion and conduct of playgrounds is reflected in the care he gives to these 
chapters. 

Frank N. Freeman 
University of Chicago 



General Chemistry for Colleges. By Alexander Smith, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, Columbia University. 
New York: Century Co., 1916. 2d ed. Pp. x+662. $2.25. 

This book is the rewritten second edition of Alexander Smith's well- 
known General Chemistry for Colleges, published about eight years ago. The 
second edition differs from the first in that it has larger type and more promin- 
ent headlines for the topics and sections, a partial rearrangement of the subject- 
matter, and in that it introduces new topics. The transfer, for instance, of 
the greater part of the quite voluminous introduction of the first edition to 
later chapters in the second edition, where it has more meaning to the student, 
is a decided improvement in the book. Sections have been added on oxidation 
and reduction, methods of writing equations, on radio-activity and on electro- 
motive chemistry. The historical aspect of chemistry is also treated more 
fully. While the thread of thought running through the book has remained 
theoretical, sufficient attention is also given to the applications of chemistry 
in the various fields, so far as these can be of interest and value to the college 
Freshman. The writer has found the first edition a teachable book and is 
convinced that the second edition is even more so. 

A. H. Bernhard 

State Normal School 
La Crosse, Wis. 



Studies Introductory to a Theory of Education. By E. T. Campagnac. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1915. Pp. ix+133. $0.90. 
This book differs from American books on education in two respects. In 
the first place, it is written in an exquisite style. It is in a sense an essay in 
literature rather than a treatise on education. One feels that the author com- 
posed his sentences at leisure, and in a frame of mind which permitted him to 



